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REASON AND NATURE: THE METAPHYSICS OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC METHOD 


ORRIS R. Cohen’s Reason and Nature? is one of the few sig- 
nificant American works on philosophy published in modern 
times which is neither American, modern, nor technically philosophi- 
eal. And yet it bears the unmistakable imprint of the age in which 
it has been produced. For its fundamental tenets have been de- 
veloped in opposition to the dogmas of our dominant philosophies. 
It is no accident that the two names cited most frequently in the 
book are Aristotle and Newton. They symbolize Professor Cohen’s 
faculty for bringing to bear the insights of the great thinkers of the 
past upon present philosophic issues and tendencies. He has been 
able to iron out with neatness and precision the latest wrinkles in 
philosophical terminology and reveal beneath them the familiar 
faces of the traditional problems. It is the emphasis and elabora- 
tion upon fundamental questions which knit Reason and Nature into 
a whole, which make the essays on mathematics, physics, biology, 
psychology, sociology, law, and ethics so excitingly relevant to the 
analysis of the primary categories of metaphysics and logic. There 
is hardly a contemporary doctrine of influence in any field which is 
not discussed in relation to Professor Cohen’s own philosophical 
position and which is not illuminated by his searching criticisms. 
Not only is this book an intellectual document of its times; it is 
a human document of dramatic significance. It is the outcome of 
a quest for an ordered life in a disorderly age; an attempt to recast 
the ideal of harmonious integration in the face of contemporary cults 
of strenuosity and impulse. It is a personal challenge—one, as we 
shall see, not without its dangers—to the tyranny of the temporal 
in thinking and the social in living. The intensity of that challenge 
burns in the icy analysis of whatever is dynamic, progressive, and 
evolutionary in the modern outlook, in the unceremonious epithets 
used to characterize opposing doctrines, and in such phrases as ‘‘the 
charnel house of the actual’’ which suggest behind the skeptical, 
tolerant, and smiling intelligence a spirit acutely sensitive to the ir- 
remediable tragedies and cruelties of life. It contains no cheap 


1 Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1931, pp. xxiv + 470. 
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solutions to the problems it defines. There is a mixture of the lyrical 
and the rational in its resignation to existent imperfection and its 
devotion to what it conceives to be eternal ideals. The book ex- 
presses the philosophy of a man who has lived and is prepared to 
die—alone. 

I 


Reason and Nature is a book for many minds. Few will accept all 
of it. No reflective person will reject extensive portions of it. More 
than any other work I know, it succeeds in imparting large stores of 
valuable information while demanding at the same time that the 
reader clarify his own position with respect to the views and mate- 
rial presented. Every exposition, then, whether descriptive or 
evaluative, must to some extent be a confession of philosophic faith 
upon the part of the critic. 

1. One of the most compelling aspects of this book is the de- 
tailed proofs it offers that philosophic issues are central to all the 
special disciplines. No more instructive experience is in store for 
hard-headed positivists who believe that philosophy is an esoteric 
cult, the primary purpose of which is to enable philosophers to live 
off the community, than to read what disastrously bad philosophy 
results from denying the relevance of philosophical analysis to the 
fundamental categories of the sciences. Professor Cohen shows how 
the worship of ‘‘the facts’’ of immediate experience which does not 
consider how those facts are reached and how they enter into a 
systematic connection with other things, culminates in doing vio- 
lence to the actual deliverances of experience itself. He traces the 
baneful effects produced by the denial of the objectivity of univer- 
sals or organizing relations not only upon our scientific theories in 
physies, biology, and psychology, but upon our social ethics and 
philosophy of value as well. He indicates how the belief in the 
dogma of nominalism that the universe consists of atomic sensa- 
tions is at the basis of doctrines apparently so wide apart as con- 
ceptualism in mathematics, fictionalism in physics, reductive theories 
of introspection and behavior in psychology, and laissez-faire indi- 
vidualism in politics and law. With the same erudition and critical 
insight he goes on to expose the fallacies of those who accept the con- 
verse dogma that the organizing relations of things possess a higher 
reality than the things related, and who sometimes, as the various 
forms of social and political absolutism indicate, convert these re- 
lations into additional things. And throughout the whole discussion, 
Professor Cohen keeps up a running fire against both the appeal to 
sense by the current Lebensphilosophie and the appeal to reason by 
the official conservatism. The first involves an obscurantist mysti- 
cism too impatient to discriminate the way in which the world is 
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actually put together; the second relies covertly upon, the argument 
from authority and sometimes upon supernatural revelation. 

2. Professor Cohen’s conception of philosophy as both critical 
and integrative preserves him from losing himself in the wide but 
barren pastures of epistemology. He grants the relative historical 
justification of the problem, ‘‘How is knowledge in general pos- 
sible’’ as a check upon the tendency of some philosophers to spin the 
world out of their innards; and recognizes in the traditional theories 
of knowledge an irrepressible and harmless expression of the play 
impulse in those who have outgrown the games of childhood. But 
his own concerns are preéminently with the concrete ways in which 
knowledge is acquired. He enforces the lesson already insisted upon 
in America by Peirce that ignorance of the subject-matter of the 
specific sciences, even when one has led an exemplary life as a 
teacher of the young, is no adequate basis of speculation about the 
nature of things. Professor Cohen’s unmatched erudition, including 
as it does law as well as physics, mathematics as well as sociology, 
enables him to trace the way in which the larger issues of methodol- 
ogy emerge from definite problems, not out of arbitrary definitions 
of ‘‘the knower,’’ ‘‘sense-datum,’’ and ‘‘object of knowledge.’’ 

3. But what then, it may be asked, does Reason and Nature pur- 
port to be? What is its central theme and distinetive contribution ? 
The answer is that it is an attempt to present the metaphysical pre- 
suppositions of scientific method. On the basis of its critical deserip- 
tion of the procedure of the sciences, it seeks to explore those generic 
traits of existence which condition the possibility of both systematic 
construction and fruitful application. The metaphysics is not ex- 
plicitly discussed because it is involved in the varied detail of all the 
subjects examined. Its intent, however, runs clearly counter to two 
powerful streams of thought. Some there are whose metaphysics, 
like the Hegelians, have been constructed largely on a religious, or 
social, or ethical foundation providing a basis from which science 
itself may be judged by something more inelusive and allegedly 
‘‘higher.’’ Others, like the positivists—a rapidly growing group in 
Europe and America—who swear a near-sighted allegiance to the 
findings of science, repudiate the possibility of any metaphysics what- 
soever. Professor Cohen cuts under both groups by challenging the 
fundamental assumptions of the first, and forcing the second to draw 
the ultimate implications of their own position. He shows that the 
nature of scientific method involves the denial of the proposition that 
the universe constitutes one interdependent and systematic totality ; 
and against those who seek logically to construct the world from 
atomic data, he argues that every entity ‘‘has a domain in which its 
true existence is beyond itself; to wit, the larger system of which it 
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is a part.’’ On the basis of this distinction Professor Cohen is able 
to explain what no philosophy of cosmic organicism ean explain, viz., 
how piecemeal knowledge is true and reliable; and what no posi- 
tivistic philosophy can explain, viz., how one item of piecemeal 
knowledge can lead us to another. 

Here, then, is a scientific philosophy which is quite different from 
others recently promulgated under the same name in that it does 
not regard the history of philosophy as a colorful composition of 
error but seeks rather to build further upon the great, even if par- 
tial, insights of the past. Its analysis of the vagaries of contem- 
porary philosophy contains no invocation to the unutterable and 
ineffable One to solve the antinomies of being and experience; while 
it avoids at the same time that variety of vicious formalism which 
operates on the maxim, ‘‘When you have nothing more to say, con- 
vert, obvert or contrapose.”’ 

4. If one were to ask, however, for the central doctrines of 
Reason and Nature he will find them in the principle of polarity and 
the principle of invariance. They constitute, so to speak, the meta- 
physieal and logical warp and woof of his philosophy. They are in- 
volved in all existential patterns conditioning but not determining 
their successions. By deftly showing how they interplay in the 
chequered careers not only of things but of the doctrinal interpreta- 
tions of things, Professor Cohen succeeds in giving the impression 
that he has effected a synthesis of conflicting traditional views from 
the standpoint of a definite system. It is a system which attempts 
to show how the relative and changing content of knowledge is uni- 
fied by an absolute logical methodology necessarily isomorphic with 
primary metaphysical invariants. 

The principle of polarity is based upon a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the Hegelian doctrine of Essence. Every situation or exist- 
ing entity involves mutually determining aspects which are irre- 
ducible to each other. All significant predication is based upon the 
recognition of correlative distinctions which it is the business of 
science precisely to define, not, as some think, to ignore. Categories 
which are taken as opposite and in strife with each other such as 
‘‘immediacy and mediation, unity and plurality, the fixed and the 
flux, the ideal and the real, the universal and particular, the actual 
and possible, ete., like the north and south poles of a magnet, all 
involve each other when applied to any significant entity.’’ 

Stated barely in this way the principle of polarity can not avoid 
the appearance of the commonplace. But it is Professor Cohen’s 
merit to have shown how a disregard of such metaphysical common- 
places leads to absurdities in thought and unreflective brutality and 
tyranny in practice. In detail and with arguments we need not 
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here repeat, he surveys the major fields of knowledge for proof of 
his thesis. He maintains that most problems and difficulties arise 
from the conflict of the two polar tendencies of the human mind 
‘to do justice to the fullness of the concrete case before us, and yet 
to grasp an underlying abstract universal principle which controls 
much more than the one case before us.”’ 


II 


And yet the unmistakable impact of Professor Cohen’s argument 
seems to line him up in almost every field decidedly with one of 
these two tendencies. In discussing the relative claims of the con- 
flicting polar categories, he will invariably be found on the side of 
the party of order, invariance, eternity, mechanism, and resigna- 
tion. In this Reason and Nature shows once more the sign of the 
times in which it was conceived and written. In opposing the ex- 
cesses of some of the contemporary views which make the principles 
of variety, time, and activity central to philosophy, he leans so far 
backward that he seems to introduce an ontological separation be- 
tween change and eternity, history and logic. At any rate the re- 
lationship between these polar categories is left essentially obscure. 

1. The indeterminate character of Professor Cohen’s analysis of 
the relation between time and eternity is revealed most clearly in 
his discussion of the nature of science. Scientific propositions differ 
from historical propositions in that they assert necessary and uni- 
versal connections between things. The statement that all known 
examples of sulphur under ordinary atmospheric conditions have 
boiled at 125° C. is a proposition of history. But the statement, if 
anything is sulphur (defined by its atomic weight), then it will 
always melt at 125° C., is a proposition of theoretic science. Now 
when we inquire into the character of the necessity which scientific 
propositions possess, we discover that Professor Cohen is using the 
word ‘‘necessity’’ in a Pickwickian sense. For he admits that no 
propositions of science have logical necessity; otherwise we would 
be able to deduce them from the laws of logic. When we say that 
something has happened because something else is true, we are ex- 
plaining one fact by subsuming it as a specific case under a wider 
class of happenings. We are going from one plane of description 
to another; the distinction is not between what exists in time and 
what is non-temporal, but between what exists at a specific time ¢ 
and what exists for a whole series of relevant temporal instants. 
But Professor Cohen quite definitely suggests that propositions 
which state that ‘‘this piece of sulphur has melted at 125° C.,”’ 
refer to an historical event; while the proposition which explains 
this (in answer to the question ‘‘why’’) by saying ‘‘ because if any- 
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thing is sulphur it will melt at 125° C.”’ refers to what is outside of 
history. Propositions of theoretic science, he tells us, belong to the 
‘‘eternal present.’ 

That there is a distinction between these two types of propositions 
I do not deny. But it seems to me questionable that the distinction 
is the one which Professor Cohen draws. For it is certainly not a 
distinction in necessity; there is no more logical reason why what- 
ever is sulphur should melt at 125° C. than that this piece of sulphur 
should. The truth of the first proposition implies ultimately that 
this and that and every other piece of sulphur which has existed and 
will exist, has melted (could have melted) and will melt at 125° C. 
It is not only a description but a prediction. Professor Cohen first 
speaks of physical necessity as if it meant merely a wider range of 
applicability, but when he contrasts laws with the specific events in 
time of which they are the laws, he shifts to another conception of 
necessity, converting what endures throughout time into something 
eternal. It is one thing to say that the equations of physics are rela- 
tively independent of the specific temporal and spatial locations of 
events; it is another to say that they are independent of the time proc- 
ess as such. If Professor Cohen is interested in calling attention to 
the fact that a true description of any event or situation must ex- 
press its invariant character, then the distinction between the his- 
torical and the eternal is no longer relevant; for once propositions 
of history are dated they are always true. ‘‘Socrates was mortal’’ 
will remain true even if the time comes when the proposition, ‘‘if 
anyone is a man, he is mortal,’’ will be false. 

What does it mean to say that propositions of theoretic science 
must be of the ‘‘eternal present’’? The past and future are pre- 
sumably as much the locus of eternity as the present. It would fol- 
low, then, that the simplest scientific law, such as the melting point 
of sulphur is 125° C., states a relationship which is true, has been 
true, and will be true. But how could we know this unless the world 
were over and done with? The metaphysical assumption behind 
propositions of this type is that there is a limited and fixed number of 
substantial kinds which have invariant qualities and relations. That 
there must be a limited number of natural kinds for science to be 
possible may perhaps be true. But it does not follow from this that 
there can be no change either in the character of these kinds or in 
their number. 

Professor Cohen claims that what distinguishes the necessary 
laws of science from empirical uniformities of succession is the 
presence of an element of identity between the antecedent and con- 
sequent. ‘‘When we find such elements of identity we have real 
connection and a basis for necessary relations’’ (p. 104). The point 
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is so obscurely stated that I am not sure I understand it. But 
two things seem clear. The identity is discovered after the event 
has taken place and is irrelevant to the distinction made between the 
antecedent and consequent. And even where an element of identity 
has been established in any specific case (is not this always an empiri- 
cal matter?), there is nothing logically necessary involved in the 
persistence of the same relationship from one moment of time to 
another. 

2. Another consequence of weighting the principle of polarity 
in favor of whatever is invariant and non-temporal is that Pro- 
fessor Cohen unwittingly gives a misleading account of those who 
to-day espouse the philosophy of critical naturalism and dialectical 
materialism—those for whom experiment is more important than tra- 
dition. He tries to make it appear that they reject all the cate- 
gories of order and invariance, something which is not only logically 
self-defeating, but actually impossible in practice for human beings 
to do. He does not see that they try to redefine invariance in terms 
of change, tradition out of experiment, social stability out of revolu- 
tion; that they do not reject what can not be rejected, but seek to 
discover in fresh activity whether the old invariant—or what is 
alleged to be invariant—holds. This does not mean that the order 
of nature changes with the order of our discoveries. But it does 
mean that the order of nature is not once and for all time fixed by 
Platonic decree. Something remains constant but no one ean say 
in advance what it will be. These remarks are not intended as a 
defence of the vagaries of men like Bergson, Simmel, James, Vai- 
hinger, and other philosophers of gush and go. But despite the 
genuine dangers which flow from their subjectivism, irrationalism, 
and nominalism, their emphasis upon the category of novelty, after it 
has been sobered by criticism, is less harmful to the rational develop- 
ment of science and society to-day, than the counter-emphasis on in- 
variance. It is true but not very illuminating to be told that in the 
last analysis something must be invariant in existence, though aside 
from the propositions of logic no one can tell us what they are. 
Sooner or later it is inevitable that the traditional expressions of 
the principle of invariance be regarded as final, and operate to rule 
out the need for further growth and experiment. 

3. Let us look at the principle of invariance a little more closely. 
In places it is called the principle of identity. Identity seems to sug- 
gest the ‘‘abstract sameness’’ of formal rationalism. This, Professor 
Cohen clearly disavows. In virtue of the principle of polarity, his 
principle of invariance involves the existence of variety and dif- 
ference. An invariant consists ‘‘of a certain constant pattern of 
relations embodied in different aspects.’’ It is the unity of difference 
and must exhibit itself in difference. 
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Now the phrase ‘‘unity (or invariance) in difference’’ is clearly 
ambiguous. It may refer either to the abstract universal which is 
shared by many particulars or to the systematic nature of any 
entity as it is revealed in its multifarious aspects. The quality of 
whiteness, for example, is not invariant in the class of all possible 
white things in the same way as, say, the systematic nature of the 
solar system is invariant in all of its parts. One represents the 
unity of an isolated character, the other the unity of a system. 
Nowhere does Professor Cohen explicitly differentiate between these 
two types of logical structure and indicate which one he identifies 
with the principle of invariance. Nor is it clear whether he regards 
one as a special case of the other. But it is safe to assume from his 
discussion of the nature of system and his statement that ‘‘the nature 
of a thing is the group of its invariant characters’’ (p. 157) that by 
the phrase ‘‘invariance in diversity,’’ he means the second type of 
unity in difference. 

If the principle of unity or invariance becomes significant only 
as it is revealed as a constant pattern which holds for many things 
(or aspects), then it follows that the greater the range of the dif- 
ferent things examined, the more often are we compelled to rein- 
terpret the nature and significance of that unity. It is a unity in 
virtue of its differences. And where we are dealing with physical or 
social subject-matter in which time enters constitutively, we can 
never finally say this or that is invariant, for the principle of in- 
variance as distinct from bare identity is never independent of any 
or all of its possible exemplifications. The invariants of one rela- 
tively isolated system may turn out to be the variables of another. 
But the genuine naturalist can not assume that there is one sys- 
tematic interrelated whole which includes everything that is or can 
possibly be unless he denies the existence of genuine novelty or time. 
So long as he does not abandon a working logic for a compensatory 
poetry, he can not even make the absolute totality a subject of sig- 
nificant predication, and must content himself with a series of totali- 
ties or systems out of whose temporal interrelations he formulates a 
relative and tentative methodological principle of invariance. 

There is little in Reason and Nature which is incompatible with 
this position. Indeed, Professor Cohen argues for it in attacking 
philosophies of ‘‘vicious organicism’’ which make knowledge of 
everything the presupposition of true knowledge of anything. Yet 
he himself by underestimating the way in which time enters as a 
principle of discontinuity and presenting the goal of scientific 
method as if it were a quest for an absolute invariant, comes danger- 
ously close to the very ontological absolutism he elsewhere opposes. 


The totality of nature through all space and time is a limit which we can 
never attain and yet the idea of it is a necessity of scientific method....A 
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completed rational system having nothing outside of it nor any possible alterna- 
tive to it, is both presupposed and beyond the actual attainment of any one 
moment. It coincides in part with the Bradleyan Absolute but it is an ideal 
limit rather than an actual experience. Unrealized possibilities are within it 
precisely to the extent that it contains endless time [page 158]. 


Professor Cohen can not mean that ‘‘the absolute totality of 
nature’’ functions as a regulative or heuristic idea in extending our 
knowledge. For how can ‘‘a completed rational system having noth- 
ing outside of it nor any possible alternative to it’’ be regarded as 
the necessary presupposition of scientific inquiry when he himself 
tells us that ‘‘to hold seriously ... that everything is connected 
with everything else would make the scientific search for deter- 
minate connection meaningless’’ (p. 151)? He must assert his 
Absolute, therefore, not as a methodological expedient, but as an 
ontological existent. 

What is the evidence offered for its existence even as an ideal 
limit? So far as I can see, only the unsubstantiated claim that it is 
a necessity of scientific method. As one who believes that there is an 
ontological ground for methodological fruitfulness, I am willing to 
grant that if Professor Cohen could prove that ‘‘the absolute totality 
of nature, etc.’’ was a necessary presupposition of scientific method, 
he would have established its existence. In that case it would be at 
least as valid as any of the propositions which necessitated it. But 
all he has proved is that scientific method necessarily operates with 
relatively isolated totalittes and not with the ‘‘blooming Absolute.’’ 
To admit that there is always something more outside of a totality 
which makes our knowledge incomplete is not the same thing as say- 
ing that the more in question is matter for knowledge and, if matter 
for knowledge, that it is necessarily assimilable within one ‘‘com- 
pleted rational system.’’ Systems of knowledge may exist, say, of 
psychology or economics, which are demonstrably underivable from 
systems of physics, although compatible with them. There are dif- 
ferent types of unity in the world; and I can not see that the unity 
of all unities—a concept hopelessly ridden with logical difficulties— 
is at all necessarily involved, even as a limit or heuristic principle, in 
actual scientific procedure. 

It is with the principle of invariance as it is with the principle of 
truth. Whoever asserts that nothing is invariant in the world is in 
the same logical position as he who asserts that nothing is true. 
Such statements make no sense since if knowledge of some truth is 
necessary for any significant denial, there can be no denial of all 
truth: Similarly whoever denies the existence of one invariant must 
fall back upon the affirmation of another. A world in which noth- 
ing were true or invariant would be a world in which there could be 
no knowledge—not even that the world were of such a kind. But 
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the crucial question is whether or not there are any specific truths or 
invariants, aside from the laws of logic, beyond the possibility of 
significant doubt. What I find ambiguous about Professor Cohen’s 
theory of the invariant is that he seems to go from the proposition 
that there are logical invariants in nature to the propositions that 
the fundamental laws of nature can not intelligibly be regarded as 
having had temporal careers, and that all laws are in some way part 
of a ‘‘completed rational system having nothing outside of it nor 
any possible alternative to it.’’ It may be a postulate of scientific 
inquiry that the laws of nature never change and that the only 
change which takes place is in our knowledge of them. But I deny 
that this postulate is metaphysically necessary and that we can 
wring certainty about the natural world from our methodological 
predicament. And as for the existence of ‘‘the completed rational 
system ’’—it can not even be a postulate unless we define a postulate, 
with Peirce, as ‘‘something we hope to be true.’’ 

4. In Professor Cohen’s philosophy there are two definite 
strands—naturalism and idealism. They are woven skillfully to- 
gether but on certain fundamental metaphysical questions such as 
the relation of meaning and existence, logical form and temporal 
change, he seems to me to surrender, or at least seriously compromise, 
his naturalism. We have seen with what dangerous coquetry he has 
approached the Hegelian absolute. Only his profound sense of the 
contingent and unpredictable aspects of experience has saved him 
from falling into its arms. He will have none of the block-universe. 
But his systematic disregard of the pervasive temporal character of 
existence leads him to make the domain of abstract possibility the 
ontological locus of the discontinuous and novel. This shuttling 
back and forth between Hegelian and Platonic idealism introduces an 
even greater ambiguity in his naturalism—an ambiguity reflected in 
his theory of possibility. For he seems to expound two conflicting 
views. On the one hand, the doctrine that all possibility is a possi- 
bility of the one existing world in space and time; and on the other 
hand, the doctrine, reiterated more frequently, that the existing 
world is only one possibility of an infinite number of others. The 
laws of logic, he says, although they hold for nature, are much 
wider than nature. They are invariant for all possible being and 
all possible meaning. Pure mathematics constitutes a realm of ante- 
cedently subsisting meanings which may, but need not, have ex- 
emplifications in existence. It is this second view which Professor 
Cohen must own (although he asserts both) to make Reason and 
Nature consistent. Its kinship is with Plato and Leibnitz, not 
with Aristotle and Hegel. 

Professor Cohen’s argument for this view is two-fold. (a) He 
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claims that the very nature of scientific hypothesis is such that it 
must assume that the world is in some way different from what it is. 
Even false hypotheses are sometimes fruitful. (b) He points to the 
fact that the ideal entities of physics, rigid bodies and frictionless 
engines, as well as the circles and triangles of mathematics, have 
no spatio-temporal existence at all. 

(a) The first argument, however, is easily met by showing that 
the hypothesis which assumes that the world is in some respect dif- 
ferent from what it is, can only be intelligible and fruitful because it 
transfers the actually observed relational pattern of some other 
aspect of the world to the problem in question. It is a process of 
extrapolation. Even the most fanciful conception reduces itself to 
a re-arrangement of elements which at one time have been ac- 
tually experienced. The crucial question is whether or not the 
projected re-arrangement is a consistent or meaningful one. What 
is to decide if it is not the exemplified structure or behavior of 
things? And if it is, must we not draw the corollary that the test 
of the consistency of every possible hypothesis—yes, of its very in- 
telligibility—is ultimately the exhibition of some determinate ex- 
istence or of some determinate set of operations and not, as Pro- 
fessor Cohen seems to assume, direct intellectual insight, inspection 
or immediate apprehension? At most Professor Cohen’s theory of 
meaning can tell us that an hypothesis is impossible because self- 
contradictory. It ean not assure us of its consistency except by 
showing that it is in some way grounded in existence. Ungrounded 
possibilities may turn out to be nonsense syllables. 

(b) To the second argument Professor Cohen himself suggests 
an answer. The ideal concepts of science may be defined as the 
ordering principle of a class of certain existents which are related 
to one another in a certain way. For example, the ideal of perfect 
rigidity in physics may be viewed as the ‘‘ordering principle’’ of 
a series of objects ranged in, respect to increasing or decreasing 
rigidity (p. 105). But here, too, Professor Cohen falls into an 
ambiguity which makes it difficult to ascertain whether he is revert- 
ing to a naturalistic position or not. For he speaks as if perfect 
rigidity were a ‘‘limit,’’ an end term towards which the series ap- 
proaches. In fact he employs the two expressions ‘‘ordering prin- 
eiple’’ and ‘‘limit’’ as if they were synonyms, as when he says in 
another but allied connection, that ‘‘eternity may be viewed as the 
limit or ordering principle of a series of expanding vistas’’ (p. 
156). Now it is clear to me that a ‘‘limit’’ and an ‘‘ordering prin- 
ciple’’ are not the same things. For the ‘‘ordering prin- 
ciple’’ is the logical relationship between the existential series itself, 
while the limit, if it is at all involved in the series, is distinct from 
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all the other terms. It is an additional term. Given the series we 
need a proof of the existence of the limit (except in series in which 
the limit is already given). But there can be no series at all unless 
the ordering principle is given together with it. I can arrange all 
fat men in an order of increasing fatness; but does Professor Cohen 
mean to imply that the series approaches one perfectly fat man as 
a limit? » 

5. This persistent metaphysical ambiguity finds clear expres- 
sion in Professor Cohen’s discussion of the nature of mathematics 
where it is concealed, however, by an irrelevant and question-begging 
distinction between pure and applied mathematics. He presents his 
informative discussion of the fact that in the realm of mathematics 
we have ‘‘absolute a priori truth’’ which is constantly being applied 
to existence, by attempting to solve the following inconsistent triad: 
‘‘(1) The propositions of mathematics deal with the material world. 
(2) Material propositions are not necessary truths. (3) The proposi- 
tions of mathematics are necessary truths’’ (p. 172). The truth of 
any two of these propositions is inconsistent with the third, and yet 
none of them ean be plausibly denied. The triad is resolved, claims 
Professor Cohen, by distinguishing between ‘‘applied’’ mathematics 
and ‘‘pure’’ and noting that in the first proposition the reference is 
to ‘‘applied,’’ and in the third, to ‘‘pure.’’ With these qualifications 
the truth of any two propositions is consistent with the third. 

But now, suppose we ask about what do the propositions of pure 
mathematics (or logic) give us necessary truth? Professor Cohen 
categorically states that they are categorically true of everything 
actual or conceivable, in short, of the entire realm of possibility. 
Consequently pure mathematics or logie gives us categorically true 
propositions of the existing world, since the existing world is in- 
eluded within the possible world. The existing world itself, or some 
aspect of it, is logical. That is why logic can be applied to it. Pro- 
fessor Cohen himself is emphatic about this (p. 204). It follows, 
however, that if this be so some material propositions are necessary 
and a priwri truths which Professor Cohen denies in the second 
statement of his triad. Despite his distinction he is still committed 
to the following inconsistent triad: (1) The propositions of pure 
mathematics are necessarily true. (2) No material propositions are 
necessarily true. (3) At least some propositions of pure mathematics 
(tautologies, or analytic propositions) are materially true. The 
truth of any two implies the opposite of the third. The distinction 
between pure and applied mathematics is irrelevant to the discus- 
sion of the ontological character of logic because applied mathe- 
matics can validly hold of existence only in so far as pure mathe- 
matics does. The real problem is, how does pure mathematics apply 
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and to what does it apply? For if it does not apply to anything, 
what does it mean to say that it gives us truth and not merely 
tautologies? The distinction is question-begging because in making 
the formal characters of existence the objective reference of proposi- 
tions of pure mathematics, and the material characters of existence 
the objective reference of applied mathematics, Professor Cohen 
straightway identifies what is formal with the eternal and what is 
material with the temporal. 

The position of a naturalistic theory of mathematics and logic to- 
ward the difficulties Professor Cohen so ably raises can not be de 
veloped here. But it would attempt to come to grips with the central 
problem of consistency which Professor Cohen just skirts in his dis- 
eussion of Brouwer. ‘‘And why is not mere possibility or freedom 
from contradiction sufficient for pure mathematics?’’ he asks (p. 
191). Because, we may respond, there is another question to be 
answered first, a question which Professor Cohen himself raises in 
an earlier connection. ‘‘If the meaning of our assumptions is to be 
found in all their possible deductions, the full recognition of which 
is an interminable task, what proof have we that the future will 
not reveal an implicit contradiction between some of our assump- 
tions?’’ (p. 112). Pure logie has its assumptions as well as physics. 
And if the laws of logic are also laws of existence (p. 203), is not 
the statement that we know by intellectual insight that they must 
be externally true equivalent to saying that the laws of existence 
(or at least some of them) must be eternally true? And is not this 
opening the back-door to that variety of rationalism which attempts 
to deduce what existence must be? May not the apparent indubi- 
tability of logical invariants, as Professor Cohen suggests, be ‘‘rela- 
tive to our human need to understand’’? Is nature definitely and 
forever determmined by it? 

III 


The incidence of this philosophy of invariance is best revealed in 
the discussion of the nature of standards and their relation to human 
experience.” Here the meaning of the term ‘‘reason’’ shifts from the 


2 Professor Cohen is impatient with those who use the word ‘‘experience’’ 
to denote the processes of interaction between nature and society, society and 
man, etc., on the ground that ‘‘it is humanly impossible to use an old term with 
a new meaning’’ (p. 42). Yet he himself persists in calling himself not only a 
naturalist, but also a mystic in the sense that he believes that ‘‘all words point 
to a realm of being deeper and wider than the words themselves.’’ In this sense 
of the word all sane people would be mystics; and the word would have a 
meaning which Professor Cohen surely knows is not distinctive of the tradi- 
tional mysticism associated either with the Hindus, or Plotinus, or Tauler, Eck- 
hart, Underhill, ete. Why the term? Is it not hopelessly pervaded with a re- 
ligious and obscurantist flavor? 


And as for the meaning of experience, Professor Cohen is mistaken in be- 
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principle of invariance to the principle of reflection. The attempt 
made by critical naturalism to show how, without calling the validity 
of logic into question, normative prescriptions arise from the neces- 
sity of controlling the experimental procedure, is dismissed as ir- 
relevant to the nature of logic. Standards can not arise in the 
course of experiment. They must have existed, Profesosr Cohen 
holds, before they were discovered. A naturalist does not have to 
deny this, providing he does not lose sight of the time-coéfficients in- 
volved. But he denies that standards exist as standards outside of 
the contexts in which they function. For him existence is as ex- 
istence does. And if in discovering what it does certain methodologi- 
cal invariants appear, he will grant the presence of relatively isomor- 
phic metaphysical structures. In order to distinguish, however, be- 
tween logic and the metaphysics upon which it is grounded, he claims 
that the logical characters become explicit only in inquiry where 
they function as checks and guides. Structures are not yet stand- 
ards. They become, standards as they enter into discourse and ex- 
perience. In discussing the way standards emerge in the processes of 
knowledge, he must treat of the interrelation between the rational 
aspect of experience and the practical, emotional, and sensory. Pro- 
fessor Cohen admits that all human experience functions with both 
sense and reason (p. 197). But he does not tell us how they are 
connected, and impatiently dismisses as mere psychology the efforts 
of some philosophers of ‘‘life and experience’’ to show how cognitive 
experience mediates between other forms of experience. Such ques- 
tions he regards as irrelevant to any philosophic issue of moment. 
The result is that he leaves unclear whether or not (and where and 


lieving that the issue between him and modern philosophies of experience is 
whether experience is to be used in a restricted or all-inclusive sense. The real 
issue is not a question of lexicography but of the ontological character of ex- 
perience, especially cognitive experience. For Professor Cohen experience is a 
subjective affair which merely reveals an antecedently existing knowledge re- 
lation. The only change which takes place is a change in the degree of the 
knower's ignorance. For philosophers of experience (e.g., Professor Dewey) 
experience is an objective interacting process between things and a certain type 
of behavior defined as consciousness. Since the character of experience is inter- 
active, the task of an empirical metaphysics is to ask what specific differences 
occur to different things as a result of their being experienced. Not all ob- 
jects are affected the same way when they become objects of experience. In 
the experience of a star or a past event the only perceptible or overt change 
may be a change in our behavior; the experience of other objects or human 
beings may result in a change in their behavior as well. The refusal to do jus- 
tice to the active character of experience and the objective character of its 
effects is due to the acceptance of the traditional psychology according to which 
experience is something purely mental. 
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when) he believes standards can develop, and what it is in terms 
of which they are subject to criticism.® 

Now if in his opposition to those who believe that standards have 
temporal careers and are subject to the test of consequences, all Pro- 
fessor Cohen means to assert is that at any given moment there must 
be standards, that there must be something immediate to which we 
appeal, there is no issue between us. But if he means that this im- 
mediate something is final, ultimate, and unchangeable the answer 
depends upon the kind of subject-matter we are talking about. Out- 
side of the domain of logic where he does attach a kind of meta- 
physical ultimacy to the principle of invariance, I confess myself 
puzzled as to what it is he really does believe. But there is nothing 
at all puzzling about the tone, method, and spirit of the discussion 
as it applies to other fields. For he definitely suggests that those 
who believe in the development, of new standards have no standards 
at all. Throughout the book and in an unfortunate appendix en- 
titled ‘‘In Dispraise of Life, Experience and Reality’’ he distorts 
the position of those who believe that in the life of man novelty and 
change are genuine values among others by interpreting it to mean 
that they are the only values and always values. His arguments for 
‘‘not life as such but the good life’’ owe a great deal of their force 
to the fact that the views with which they are contrasted are so 
stated as to make them appear to be obvious nonsense. For example, 
he distinguishes his own position from ‘‘those who will not hear of 
any change and those who think that any change is necessarily good 
(because they identify change with life).’’* I can not see that any 
contemporary doctrine of importance is justly characterized in this 
facile antithesis. It permits philosophers of ‘‘life and experience’’ 
to suggest that this unsympathetic statement of their views is Pro- 
fessor Cohen’s way of saying that those who have standards differ- 
ent from his own have none at all; and that his own ‘‘are out of 
touch with everything modern and useful’’ (xiii). 

3 By critical naturalism I mean a type of philosophy which finds its best 
illustration in the later work of Dewey and in the early work of Peirce. The 
latter concludes his ‘‘ Essay on Probable Inference’’ in Johns Hopkins Studies 
in Logic (1882) with the significant sentence: ‘‘Side by side, then, with the 
well established proposition that all knowledge is based on experience, and 
that science is only advanced by the experimental verifications of theories, 
we have to place this other equally important truth, that all human knowledge 
up to the highest flights of science, is but the development of our inborn animal 
instincts.’’ This position is developed even more explicitly in earlier essays, 


collected and published in Chance, Love and Logic (1923) edited by M. R. 
Cohen. 

4 Italics and parenthesis in original, p. 26. Even if there are any philoso- 
phers who identify bare change with life (no citation is given) there is at least 
one change they can not regard as good, viz., death, so that even they have 
standards. 
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We need not argue the point again that the law of polarity can 
only tell us that life without standards is impossible, but not what 
those standards are, have been, or will be. There is no logical im- 
possibility involved in believing that the standards of good speech 
and correct usage have originally developed out of the grunts and 
growls of early man, and then have progressively been modified in 
social intercourse and tradition. On the contrary, Professor Cohen 
would characterize as metaphysical perversity the attempt to convert 
the standards of language and good usage into antecedent and eter- 
nally subsistent conditions of language (whatever that may mean). 
Nor is the situation any different when once the allowance has been 
made for specific categories and time-spans in other fields like law, 
ethics, literature, ete. The very use of standards indicates that in 
some sense they are continuous with the subject-matter examined. 
They are, as far as our individual life-histories are concerned, a 
part of the subject-matter. To deny this would imply that stand- 
ards in the social and historical realms were necessary and a priori, 
the error of the Neo-Kantians and one which Professor Cohen in- 
cisively criticizes. 

But once more the emphasis which Professor Cohen gives to the 
principle of invariance in the social sciences brings him closer to 
the traditional rationalism than to critical historical naturalism. 
Invariants are sometimes referred to as the material rules of be- 
havior which have justified themselves as human values over com- 
paratively long stretches, and sometimes as the formal laws of 
logic. ‘‘It is equally illusory to suppose that a humanly desirable 
life can be lived without rules to regulate it or without the recogni- 
tion of invariant laws or relations on which these rules must be 
based’’ (p. 437). Which rules? To say that they must be based 
upon a recognition of invariant laws or relations does not tell us 
anything about the specific character of the rules of the humanly 
desirable life, for all rules, whether they be rules of traffic, football, 
law, or poker, must be based upon invariant relations. To emphasize 
the importance of invariant methodological relations in law and 
ethics is to gloss over with a half-truth the fundamental issue at the 
basis of the whole question of human standards, viz., whether the 
good is to be defined in terms of human desire, so that as reflective 
desire changes, the good changes (the definition remaining constant) ; 
or whether it is to be defined in terms of the realistic or intuitional- 
istic theory of absolute, intrinsic, and eternal goods. 

On the first point of view one would have to hold that ethics, 
although its values are autonomous, is essentially a socio-psychologi- 
cal science, that it consists in clarifying our desires, tracing their 
interrelationships, discovering the conditions under which they arise 
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and the consequences they effect. I do not know whether Professor 
Cohen would regard this as the legitimate field of ethical theory ; 
but I am glad to note an approximation to this view in his own 
identification of value with validity, his refusal to regard ends as 
final goods, and his belief that the proper task of ethics is exhausted 
in the construction of a theory of necessary means (p. 446). In 
transferring the normative element in ethics from ends to the instru- 
mentalities by which ends are tested and achieved, Professor Cohen 
seems to be agreeing with the experimental theory of morals. But 
he goes on to the development of a dialectical ethics, on the analogy 
of non-Euclidean geometries, which suggests that this agreement is 
more apparent than real. The same act, we are told, may be right 
from one set of assumptions and wrong from another. Is incendiar- 
ism wrong? That depends. If my set of assumptions is esthetic, 
then the glare of bright red flame against an autumn sky may be 
the most appropriate means of satisfying it; if my set of assumptions 
is humanitarian, then no esthetic spectacle, not even the conflagra- 
tion of Rome, would be justifiable. And what if, as is always the 
case, my set of assumptions is both esthetic and humanitarian? Here 
Professor Cohen stops before the inevitable aporias of the ethical life 
with the bare suggestion that we must construct a hierarchy of values. 
But certain questions clamor to be answered. Is there any other 
way of discovering the ordering principle of this hierarchy except 
by measuring the intensity of human desires after reflection (logic) 
has shown us to what they commit us? Are not human desires con- 
ditioned by the psycho-sociological milieu so that as it changes the 
hierarchy of ethical values changes? Is there any single consider- 
ation which guides the action by which human beings resolve ethical 
antinomies, above the test of consequences? Our unattainable ideals 
—are they ideals because they are unattainable or because, although 
they are unattainable, the consequences of acting upon them produce 
more satisfactory results of a verifiable nature, than not? No one can 
hew an absolutely straight course on the ocean; nor for that matter 
a circular one. Why do we adopt the first one as our ideal? 
Professor Cohen maintains that the essence of the romantic use 
of the terms ‘‘life’’ and ‘‘experience”’ is that it avoids the irksome 
task of defining the good (p. 457). I have looked hard for a defini- 
tion of the good on the basis of the non-romantic use of the term 
‘*reason.’’ All I have been able to find is a partial enumeration of 
the ends which Profesor Cohen regards as worthy or unworthy of 
attainment. Among the former are the quest for truth, security, 
and contemplation. Among the latter are all things modern and use- 
ful. But here too I note an important omission. Ends are to be 
judged by the means necessary to realize them. The means are in a 
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sense part of the end (p. 446). Are we not, therefore, entitled to 
ask Professor Cohen to indicate some program of resolute and en- 
lightened social action by which his ends are to be furthered and 
achieved? We shall then be able to tell not only what these values 
commit us to, and what other values they exclude, but whether they 
are conceived to be purely personal, or class, or universal values. It 
is not calling upon a philosopher to be merely a social reformer 
when it is pointed out that all truthful and courageous assertion of 
desirable ends demands at some point concern with a method of 
action to realize them. I can not understand, therefore, Professor 
Cohen’s continued insistence that where action begins philosophy 
ends, except as an expression of his own personal preferences. The 
philosopher, it seems to me, is to be recognized by the reflective char- 
acter of his action, whatever that action may be, and not merely by 
his fondness for revery.® 


For the moment I wish to point out that the broader implications 
of this emphasis on the categories of invariance in the social sciences 
are innocent enough. Especially if they mean no more than that our 


5 This does not mean that the philosopher must desert his own special tasks 
and plunge into the mélée of social life in order to improve the world any more 
than the general staff of an army must man the trench guns. But it is saying 
that the division of labor between the pure economist and applied, the pure 
physicist and applied, the pure philosopher and applied does not express a 
separation of interests but a temporary and shifting distinction within a 
common circle of activity. The plilosopher’s task may be defined as the pur- 
suit of truth. But in social matters the pursuit of truth may involve funda- 
mental social action. The analogy with the rdle of experimental activity in 
physics is obvious. The difference, of course, lies in the overwhelming impor- 
tance of values in the social field and in that disinterestedness about funda- 
mental values is not possible to creatures who are born human. I can not see 
that a concern with the practical means which are necessary to realize certain 
social ends makes a man any less a philosopher than concern with technological 
apparatus makes a man any less a physicist. Due to perverse misunderstanding 
it seems necessary to point out that the contention of some philosophers of ex- 
perience that philosophy would do well to abandon its technical problems refers 
only to those problems which are Scheinprobleme, and which can not be stated 
intelligibly in their own terms, and not, as is often implied, to those problems 
which have no immediate human interest. The whole purport of their criticism 
is that social problems are just as relevant to philosophy (although they are 
of a different kind and demand another method of analysis and action) as 
physical problems; and that a reflective theory of ends entails a theory of 
means. Whether one seeks to realize certain ends rather than others does not 
depend upon the kind of a philosopher one is but upon the kind of man one is. 
To insinuate that those who are interested in forms of activity other than con- 
templation are not philosophers, is to rule out from the philosophic tradition a 
long line of thinkers from Plato to Leibnitz (not to mention the living) and 
is achieved by first forgetting that the contemplative life is itself a definite kind 
of human activity which has specific social effects, and then assuming dogmati- 
eally that any activity which is not contemplative is unreflective. These matters, 
however, are not to be settled solely by definition. 
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ethical and social insights are to be submitted to rigorous logic. But 
the great danger has always been that the emphasis on formal logic 
gradually degenerates into a barren logomachy in which the specific 
and variable categories of law, ethics, and sociology disappear in 
propositional functions that hold in all possible worlds. Already in 
the philosophy of law opposition to contemporary efforts to liber- 
alize theory and practice is making itself felt because of a miscon- 
ception of the sense in which logic is formal. Although Professor 
Cohen is not responsible for the way in which his name has in this 
connection been invoked, it is an object lesson of what the conse- 
quences of a too emphatic disregard of the temporal factor are. That 
which is specifically invariant to law arises not from logic but from 
certain persistent social patterns of behavior ; only empirical analysis 
can reveal whether such invariants exist, their extent and scope. 


IV 


I have selected these questions for discussion because I think 
they are fundamental. That in emphasizing them I have run the 
risk of attributing to Professor Cohen views he does not hold, no one 
ean be more sensitive than I. But they express the doubts and diffi- 
culties which have crystallized out of a serious attempt to discover 
whether he can make metaphysical ends meet in his system. Per- 
haps they are eloquent signs of my confusion. If so, the only ex- 
euse I can offer is that there is sufficient ground for it in the am- 
biguities of Reason and Nature. If I can induce Professor Cohen to 
state his position clearly on the fundamental issues I have raised 
my purpose will have been achieved. 

Without an insight into Profesosr Cohen’s values I do not believe 
we can understand the dark corners of his philosophy. He is im- 
patient with all that is unformed, undeveloped, and romantic— 
with everything which obscures its vision by impulsive over-exag- 
geration. He is skeptical to large claims, cautious in his belief, and 
sober in his faith. Viewing the evils of to-day, because they are 
known, as more tolerable than the evils of to-morrow, he refuses to 
preach any gospel of social salvation. But he disdains, however, even 
more vigorously, the réle of apologist. Life at most is a fickle second- 
best. It can be made more secure and free by cultivating an ele- 
ment of resignation to the inescapable tragedies of frustration and 
suffering. For Professor Cohen dignity is to be found in the re- 
nunciations of narrow emotional egoism; serenity in the simple de- 
votions of friendship; intensity in the fearless pursuit of truth. A 
sense of humor to strengthen us in our contacts with the prosaic and 
trivial, an intellectual humility before the great streams of tradition, 
and a cosmic piety for the illimitable sources of our being are the 
spiritual pillars of the good life. 
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These must command the respect of all who are capable of being 
stirred by high ideals. It is not what they say which makes them 
seem inadequate to me, but what they leave unsaid. Would there 
were added to them a sense of adventure in converting the merely 
natural into something reasonable; a feeling for the poetry of emo- 
tion; a joy in attaining novel effects from the old and familiar; a 
sympathy which suffers preliminary error for the sake of a deeper 
insight ; a zest in crusades against remediable evils; an even greater 
sensitiveness to the smug cruelties of tradition and privilege, and 
finally, a willingness to go down to defeat risking something in action 
for what we hold most dear. There is, of course, an inarbitrable per- 
sonal element involved in the choice of these values; they are not 
meant to exclude the first group of values but only to set them in a 
wider context. 

There is genuine nobility in a life dedicated to keeping the sacred 
flame of truth alive in a world interested in something else, and in 
strengthening the floodgates against the tumult and chaos which 
surge outside the many-mansioned temples and ordered walks of 
divine philosophy. But there are times in world history when it is 
even nobler—in the interests of truth as well as in the interests of 
man—to abandon the side of the angels and follow the banner of 
Lucifer. 

Smwney Hook. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New YorkK UNIVERSITY. 
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History of Greek Philosophy. B. A. G. Futter. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Vol. I (Thales to Democritus), xii + 290 pp., 1925. 
Vol. II (The Sophists, Socrates, Plato), x + 493 pp., 1931. Vol. 
III (Aristotle), i + 372 pp., 1931. 


The first volume opens with a chapter of eighteen pages entitled 
‘*What is Philosophy?’’ and ending with a paragraph on the his- 
tory of philosophy; it is written from a general viewpoint, without 
particular reference to things Greek. The introduction to Greek 
Philosophy comes in the second chapter, on ‘‘Greek Religion,’’ in 
eleven sections and a total of fifty-seven pages. Then follow chapters 
on ‘‘The School of Miletus, the First Philosophers,’’ ‘‘ Pythagoras and 
the Pythagoreans,’’ ‘‘Heraclitus,’’ ‘‘The Eleatic School’’ (Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides, Zeno, Melissus), ‘‘The Pluralists’’ (Empedo- 
cles, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, Democritus), and a ‘‘Summary.”’ 
There is an appendix containing a chronological table of Greek His- 
tory from 3000 to 399 B.c., and simple bibliographies on Greek Re- 
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ligion and on Greek Philosophy. Eight pages at the end are given 
to a fairly good index. 

The second volume, the longest of the three, starts with chapters 
on ‘‘The Sophists,’’ ‘‘Soerates,’’ ‘‘The Megaries, Cynics, and Cy- 
renaics’’; and the remainder is devoted to Plato. After an introduc- 
tion on his Life and Times, the approach to his philosophy is made 
in a chapter called ‘‘Platoniec Love.’’ The usual subjects are then 
treated, and the last three headings are ‘‘The Ideas as Mathematical 
Formule,’’ ‘‘God and Matter,’’ and ‘‘Plato’s Later Political 
Theory.’’ The book ends with a chronological table, brief bibliogra- 
phies, and an index. 

The third volume deals entirely with Aristotle’s life and thought. 
The philosophical approach is made through the fragments of the 
earliest writings (the Eudemus and the Protrepticus) straight into 
the criticism of the Platonic Forms, and the doctrine of substance 
with its manifold ramifications. The rest of the book covers the 
Aristotelian philosophy, and there is a chronological table, bibli- 
ography, and index. 

The work is pointed toward general readers and introductory 
courses in the History of Philosophy. There is therefore no attempt 
at original scholarship, and the author says: ‘‘The sources have been 
before me, but I have tried to rely entirely upon the interpretation 
of them given by such historians as, for instance, Zeller, Gomperz, 
and Professor Burnet. I do not see that at the present time any- 
thing new can be said, except by experts, and it has been my aim 
merely to rehash in a lighter and more easily digested form what 
they have already thrashed out and prepared’’ (Vol. I, p. x). ‘‘It 
has been written, even to the point of plagiarism, out of the general 
histories and the more specialized discussions already available’’ 
(Vol. II, p. ix). The ‘‘lighter and more easily digested form’’ is 
due to a feeling ‘‘that philosophy is not really the impossibly abstract, 
abstruse, cold, and difficult thing of the popular imagination, but 
rather something essentially warm, close, nay, clinging to everyday 
life, highly colored, melodramatic, and naturally provocative and 
engrossing’’ (Vol. I, p. x). 

A work so conceived leaves very little to be said by a reviewer 
for a learned periodical, except that the author has successfully 
carried out his purpose, and that it ought to prove useful for the 
class of readers for which it is intended. The interpretation of 
Greek philosophers is sane, straightforward, and clear; and on cer- 
tain big problems, e.g., the Socratic problem in Plato, opposing views 
are indicated. Good understanding is shown of the historical back- 
ground, and portraits, full-length wherever possible, are given of the 
philosophers themselves. The style is easy, and the diction informal, 
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with an occasional lapse into slang; but ‘‘the more vulgar illustra- 
tions I have employed, and the flippancies of which I shall be ac- 
cused’’ (Vol. III, pref.) seem to be managed with such excellent 
taste that readers should be warned to discount any hope for the 
enjoyment of naughtiness. Anyway it takes genius to be flippant 
with Aristotle. As a matter of fact, the author is not really inter- 
ested in vulgarities or flippancies at all, but only with the philosophers 
and their doctrines; and his writing is therefore delightfully free 
from self-consciousness and unrealistic artfulness. It is steadily 
good, and bits of it are superb, as, for example, the imaginary pic- 
ture of Aspasia’s salon (Vol. I, p. 209) and the description of 
Cyrene (Vol. II, p. 115). I am inclined to believe that, in the field 
of education at least, the third volume on Aristotle will prove most 
useful, and it can be recommended as an adequate, carefully sys- 
tematized account of the Aristotelian philosophy. 


RosBert Scoon. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The newly elected officers of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Association which was held at New Haven, Decem- 
ber 27-29, 1931, are as follows: President, Professor E. G. Spaulding ; 
Vice-President, Professor Grace De Laguna; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor F. 8. C. Northrop (re-elected) ; New Members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Professor H. T. Costello, Professor Henry Brad- 
ford Smith. 





We print below the program of the Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Pacifie Division of the American Philosophical Association held 
December 28 and 29, 1931, at Stanford University : 


DECEMBER 28. 


10:00 a.m. 
ne ee J. E. Boodin 
The Metaphysics of Space and Time V. F. Lenzen 
Meyerson’s Critique of Pure Reason................ J. Loewenberg 


2:30 p.m. 


Symposium on Recent Contributions to Epistemology. 
Analysis as Philosophical Method—The Realist’s Dilemma 

Hugh Miller 
The Displacement of the Datum: A Critique of Lovejoy’s Epis- 

temology D. 8S. Mackay 

Reason and Nature: A Critique of Cohen’s Epistemology 

E. A. Burtt 

DECEMBER 29. 


9:30 a.m. 
Business Meeting. 
10:00 a.m. 


Wildon Carr, Philosopher and Friend R. T. Flewelling 
Ethics as Pure Postulate D. C. Williams 
A Theory of Meaning F.. Anderson 


Spinozistie Comments B. A. G. Fuller 
Logie and Psychologie H. J. Smith 
Nature, Mind, and Congruence 





